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Plans for world 
reterendum 


From George R. Grasser 


BNHE World Federation of United 
“& Nations Associations may make 
history this summer when it meets 
to consider sponsorship of a World 
face Referendum. 


ae Geneva, Switzerland, the home of 
rect lerislation by referendum, WEUNA’s 
“tventh Annual Assembly convenes on 
September 1. 


. Delegates from all over the world will 
% able to observe at first hand the peace, 

osperity and progress that can come to 

4Nation when its people decide major issues 
¥Y majority vote. 


Switzerland’s use of the referendum for 
te past hundred years is a successful 
experiment ” in political science that can- 
Not be ignored today—when all the people 
pe! the world yearn to live like the Swiss, 
2 peace and plenty. 


The referendum resolution initiated 
y the United Nations Association of 
Jamaica (British West Indies) would 
Make it possible for the peoples of all 
hations to vote on the issues of peace 
Or war. 


They would be given the democratie op- 
ortunity to answer “Yes” or “No” on 
the deadly decisive questions of inter- 
National inspection of reduced armaments, 
tlawing atomic and germ warfare, and 
teking representation for China in the 
United Nations. 


_ Ten national United Nations Associa- 
tions (voluntary organisations dedicated 
to peace and perpetuation of the UN) 
ave endorsed or befriended the refer- 
€ndum resolution held over from last 
year’s Assembly. 


“On both sides of the “Iron Curtain,” 
they are: India, Israel, Jamaica, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Denmark, 

Ustralia and the United Kingdom. 


More powerful than H-bomb 


If the WFUNA Assembly passes the 
teferendum resolution it will set the stage 
or the first world-wide vote in recorded 
WWman history. 


lt is predicted by a US Government 

“ficial that the first hydrogen bomb (now 

Rs manufactured by both America and 

MUssia) will have an explosive effect greater 

wee ae total of all bombs used in World 
ar JI, 


But a majority yote of the world’s 


People for peace would be a mandate 
More powerful than the hydrogen bomb. 


As the Jamaica UNA puts it: “ What 
Rovernment avill dare to lead its people 
into a war against which they have regis- 
fred their sovereign vote ? ” 


The Jamaica organisation has published 
4 list of Britons who have endorsed or 
pebressed interest in the World Peace 
ncferendum; among ‘them are: Lord Boyd 
wtr, Alan (W. de Rusett, John St. John, 
*e Very Revere The Dean of Canter- 
re Professor J. f. Bernal, Olive Murphy, 
jite, Duke of Bedford, R. S. Nehra, C. W. 
Udd, Gordon Schaffer, Mrs. Olive M. Jack- 
Son, Percy W. Bartlett and John A. Stead. 
It is hoped that the whole British 
People will join the people of the whole 
World in urging all United Nations Asso- 
Ciations to instruct their delegates to 
Vote for a World Peace Referendum. 
Write or cable to the following United 
Nations Associations: in England, 25 
“harles St, (W1, London; USA, 45 East 
85th St, New York 21; and World Federa- 
On of United Nations Associations, 1 
Avenue de la Paix, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Protest against German rearmament ! 


EMRYS HUGHES, MP 
Dr. ALEX COMFORT 
VICTOR YATES, MP 
STUART MORRIS 
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(AN EX-SERVICEMAN) 
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WHAT NEX 


IN KOREA ? 


A policy for the 
Labour Party 


By Emrys Hughes, MP 


6 ie feeling that prevails in the Labour Party in the House ot 


Commons following the bombing of the power plants or 


he Yalu 


river ig much stronger than the resolution which the Executiv< of the 


Party placed on the Order Paper. 


I believe there is now a strong and 
growing public opinion that wants to gee 
the termination of the war and the recog- 
nition of the fact that intervention in 
Korea must now be recognised as a major 
blunder on the part of the United Nations. 


Of course it is not easy to get the official 
leaders of the Labour Party to agree to 
this. For it was their blunder and they 
must bear their share of the responsibility 
for going into Korea and for sending our 
soldiers there and for what happened when 
Labour was in office, 


No longer police action 
But having made these mistakes it is up 


to the Labour Party to recognise the facts 
about Korea. 


Africans sing as 
they go to prison 


HE African and Indian non- 

violent resistance movement to 
Apartheid, which began last week, 
has begun ‘successfully, completely 
non-violent discipline being main- 
tained. 


The plan has been to start with some 
200 offences a week in the main centres 
and progressively increase the number of 
offences. 

About 170 arrests were made during 
the opening days on the Rand and in 
Port Elizabeth. 

Four more leaders, have been arrested. 
They are Mr. Walter Sisulu, secretary-gen- 
eral of the African National Congress; Mr. 
Ram Sita, president of the Transvaal In- 
dian Congress; Mr. Nelson Mandela, presi- 
dent of the Youth Congress of the African 
Cachalia, joint secretary of the South Afri- 
can Indian Congress. 


“Come back Africa ” 


In Port Elizabeth the defiance took the 
form of crossing the railway bridge re- 
served for Europeans. This happened at 7 
a.m, On the station platform they 
were met by a party of police, had a dis- 
cussion, and sang with the native passen- 
gers of an incoming train “Mayibuuye e 
Afrika’ (“Come back Africa”). Then the 
demonstrators went past the police. 
When the Africans came to the other side 
of the bridge there were several vans 
parked and all were arrested. There was no 
vielence. The whole incident lasted about 
ten minutes. 

On the Rand an attempt by the Joint 
Action Committee of the African (Trans- 
vaal) and the Transvaal Indian Congress 
to defy the Urban Areas Act by entering 
the Boksburg location without a permit 
was thwarted by the municipal authorities 
ordering the wire gates to be shut just as 
50 volunteers selected for the demonstra- 
tion were about to enter. 

Mr. W. M. Sisulu, secretary general of 
the African National Congress, led. The 
organisers of the demonstration had not ex- 
pected this action. A letter was handed by 
N. R. Mandela, president of the Indian 
Congress, to the assistant magistrate in 
Boksburg which read as follows: 

“(We have |been directed by the Joint 
Action Committee to advise you that in 
the terms of the decisions of the Congress 
the persons named in the attached list will 
defy the permit regulations and deliberately 
court imprisonment by entering Boksburg 
Location at 2.30 p.m. without obtaining the 
necessary permits.” Later a big crowd of 
Africans collected at Boksburg Location. 
They moved to one side of the road as the 
police lined up in front of the gates. Cap- 
tain van der Merwe walked over and told 
them he wag placing them all under arrest. 
They went singing into the back of the 
truck and were driven off to the police 


ww, ppprpprrrprreeeds sation. 
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In the early days of the war Mr. Attlee 
in reply to my questions refused to call it 
a war at all. War was too ugly a name. 
It was a police action to prevent war. 


After two years we know what it is. 
This has been one of the most cruel and 
destructive wars in history: the country 
which we went to liberate has been 
almost destroyed and frightful suffering 
inflicted on the civilian population. 


It is not enough to deplore lack of con- 
sultation about bombing raids. We must 
stop the war. 


A new policy 


That was why I put the following reso- 
lution on the Order 'Paper. 

“That this House condemns the bomb- 
ing of the electric power stations in 
Korea as an act that may prolong military 
operations, result in further casualties or 
increase the suffering of the civil popu- 
lation of Korea; and urges Her Majesty’s 


(Continued on page six) 


Borstal for 
youth who 
would not fight 


N May 7, 19-year-old Laurence 

Robinson of Birmingham was 
sent to Borstal by the Birmingham 
Recorder for refusing medical ex- 
amination, after his application to 
be registered as a conscientious ob- 
jector had been turned down by the 
tribunals. 


This sentence does not allow him to 
appeal again to a tribunal, as would a 
prison sentence, and he therefore lodged an 
appeal against it. 


The application. for leave to appeal was 
heard in the Court of Criminal Appeal on 
Monday, by Lord Goddard, Mr. Justice 
Croom-Johnson and Mr. Justice Parker. 


Laurence Robinson’s counsel, Mr. M. N. 
McElligott, referred to the case of Peter 
Green of East Ham, who was sent to 
Borstal in 1948, and whose sentence was 
varied by Lord Goddard-on appeal to 12 
months’ imprisonment. 


Sentence of Borstal training, says the 
Criminal Justice Act, may be passed 
when a court is satisfied that it is ex- 
pedient for the reformation of the 
offender and the prevention of crime. 


Their Lordships had no hesitation in 
granting leave to appeal, but the Lord Chief 
Justice warned counsel: “He will have to 
take his chance of what we give him.” 


Counsel also asked the Court to allow 
Robinson to be released on bail, but this 
was refused, Lord Goddard remarking, 
“Another week will do him no harm.” 


Tt is expected that the appeal will be 
heard on July 7 or 14, and, if Laurence 
Robinson, is sent to prison, he will then 
apply for a Review Tribunal. But he has 
already lost his job with the Post Office, 
where he was employed as an engineering 
' trainee. 


ARMED GUARDS TURN 


OUT FOR 


PACIFISTS 


Demonstration in East Anglia 
against atom~-bomb bases 


LABORATE precautions were 


taken by the US authorities at 


their air base in Mildenhall, Suffolk, last Saturday when the group 


of pacifists known as “Operation Gandhi 


stration against the building up of 


Fourteen of the nineteen pacifists taking 
part marched with posters from Mildenhall 
market place to Beck Row and the main 
gates of the airfield. 

The Mildenhall police and the US Com- 
mand had been ‘previously notified of the 
demonstration. 


Leaflets announcing the times of the 
procession and a later open-air meeting 
were distributed from door-to-door through- 
out Mildenhall the previous evening by the 
Cambridge group of the Peace Pledge 
Union; resulting in a crowd—and one police- 
man—assembling to see the paraders move 
off at 12.30 pum. 


On reconnaissance 


About one mile from the main gate of 
the airfield the procession was met by a 
reconnoitring military police jeep. 

This turned back after sighting the ad- 
yancing pacifists bearing: posters with 
“Wars will cease when men refuse to 
fight’; “As bombs pile up, nations get 
more scared, not less”; “ Atomic war is 
world suicide” and other slogans. 


Another jeep established contact with the 
pacifist column about half a mile from the 
aerodrome entrance and also turned back 
to report. 


Tommy-guns,and walkie-talkie 


Nearer the aerodrome were a number of 
soldiers equipped with walkie-talkie radio 
who reported the passage of the procession. 

Military police and guards with tommy- 
guns were placed at strategic points along 
the normally deserted airfield perimeter 
and at fuel dumps and entrances to various 
buildings. 

Some ten minutes before the procession 
arrived at the main. gates, two pacifists 
who had gone on in advance, Dorothy 
Morton and Connie Jones, placed themselves 
across the main gateway, blocking it 
completely to all vehicular traffic. 

They held up cards which said: “ Talk- 
ing strength means fighting wars”; 

“Choose non-violence—not bombers.” 


” 


staged a non-violent demon- 
bomber bases in Britain. 


The paraders marched past the main 
gateway and the prostrate pacifists, then 
made a turn through the adjoining Married 
Quarters and started the return journey. 

They found an even larger crowd of 
watching soldiers and ainmen who had 
turned out of the various buildings attached 
to the Base. Many of them took snapshots 
of the first pacifist demonstration against 
their presence in Britain. Men in the sick 
bay gave friendly smiles. 

An open-air meeting was held in the 
market place at 4.15 p.m. where a crowd 
gathered to hear from Hugh Brock and 
Connie Jones why the pacifists had come 
to Mildenhall. 

The townspeople could not fail to notice 
that something unusual was taking place. 
Although the streets were busy with shop- 
pers, Americans were conspicuously absent! 
The town appeared to be out of bounds 
for the day. 


“It’s time you came” 


Along the 2 to 3 mile route to the airfield 
men and women came to their doors to 
watch the poster paraders pass. 

“That’s quite right,” said one young man 
to his mother, as he read one of the posters: 
“ Atomie secrecy breeds fear.” 

“A passing workman called out to the 
paraders: “TIt‘s time you came down here.” 


' And it was noticed that the left hand of 


his bicycle handlebar was held by a hook— 
not a hand. 


Not anti-American 


In notifying the Commanding Officer at 
Mildenhall aerodrome of their plans, the 
pacifists wrote: 

“We would emphasise that this demon- 
stration is in no unfriendly spirit. We 
are strongly opposed to ‘anti-Ameri- 
canism.’ ” 

The leaflets distributed, which were simi- 
lar to those used on the occasion of the 
group’s first demonstration outside the War 
Office in Whitehall, carried a special 


message to American servicemen. 

(A personal account of what took place 
at the main gate of the airfield, by Connie 
Jones, appears on page five.) 
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BRITAIN SHOULD COME OUT OF KOREA 


HEN Nehru says that he is aghast at the bombing of the great 
hydro-electric station at Huiho on the Yalu river, he expresses 

the sentiment of all the peoples of the East, and of all decent-minded 
people in the West who are not disabled in their sense of the fitness of 
things because they cannot permit themselves ithe luxury of moral values 


while we are under commitment to 
America. 


-It is possible that what we say in Peace 
News on this subject could only be said 
by. pacifists. 

This does not mean, however, that it is 
a point of view that is necessarily distine- 
tively pacifist. We believe that it also 
expresses the sentiments of many who 
reject pacifism. 

If pacifists are able to say these things 
and not others it is ‘because pacifists feel 
themselves free of this sense of commit- 
ment and are thus able to confront present 
realities and see them as they are. 


~ 


Speaking then mot essentially from a 
pacifist viewpoint but giving expression to 


the truths relating to the realities that our ~ 


pacifism permits us to perceive, we say that 
Great Britain should without delay get 
out of Korea, and should cease its co-opera- 
tion with forces under American command. 


% 


‘Nobody is deceived by the protestation 
from Washington that a misunderstanding 
explains’ the fact that there was no prior 
consultation with the British Government 
before those bombing operations took place, 
and that this flows from ‘the circumstance 
that the. bombing was taken to be a routine 
operation. 

Nothing has. happened yet to demonstrate 
that the Chinese, when they came across 
the Yalu, were not acting out of a genuine 
coheern for their own protection when a 
hostile power was on their border. ' 

- ft must be remembered that Amenica 
was fhe declared enemy of the Chinese 
Government, and anyone who is not com- 
pletely blinded by the self-righteousness 
of national egotism ican perceive that if 
the Chinese seek to put their “perimeter of 
defence” beyond the Yalu River they are 
making a very modest claim as compared 
with the Americans who feel it necessary 
to put theirs beyond the Pacific n. 

This has been accepted by the nations 
endorsing the United Nations’ effort, with 
the exception of America, and there has 
been a persistent attempt to keep military 
activities in this area on a moderate and 
unthreatening basis. 

There have been a succession of occasions 
when the American Command, claiming 
military necessity, or just acting on the 
plan of presenting the politicians with the 
accomplished fact, has tried to relieve itself 
of this curb. 

One of those oaeasions was when General 
MacArthur insisted on pushing far beyond 
the 88th Parallel and thus precipitated the 
intervention of the Chinese. Another was 
the horribly callous destruction of a town 
af 120,000 population on the Yalu when 
the American Command felt ‘'thait peace 
might be coming dangerously near. 

‘Despite these things, however, the great 
hydro-electric plant has been left alone 
deliberately, on the recognition that it 
thhad a very special character in relation to 
the life of Manchuria, and was probably a 
major consideration in bringing about the 
Chinese intervention. 

The decision to bomb it, therefore, twelve 
months after the beginning of the armis- 
tice talks was a very deliberate one. and 
was ag completely different as could be 
from anything the American air force might 
be doing as “ routine.” 

It was deliberate and 
deliberate also. 


its timing’ was 


* 


Let us try to examine why the raid was 
undertaken just at this time. . 
‘In the first place, peace was threatening 
again. The talks at Panmunjom had nar- 
rowed down to a single issue of contention: 
the prisoners. ; 

One of the things that Koje has re- 
vealed is that there is much to suspect with 
reeard to the “screening” process that 
has been undertaken by the Americans and 
Sewth Koreans (The idea that Syngman 
Rhee’s men should be concerned with 
screening smacks of nightmare). 

Even apart, therefore, from the fact that 
it was protracting the long-drawn-out truc2 
talks, there was considerable reason for 

isquiet. . 

S A new attitude was likely to be intro- 
duced in regard to this matter that could 
very well have cleared it out of the way. 
Then it would be necessary to talk about 
the future of Korea, about Formosa and 
about Chiang Kai-shek; all matters that 
understandably the Americans have shown 
no great eagerness to bring into the field 
of discussion. . 

It must be remembered that while from 
the British (and the United Nations) 
standpoint what is happening in Korea and 


what is happening jin Formosa fall into 
two different categories, for the Americans 
_they are the same war. 

This is one aspect of the matter. Now 
‘let us take a look at the immediate bearing 
of this situation on the American British 
relationship. 

Lord Alexander and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
had just paid a visit to Korea to discuss 
on the spot the question of American- 
British relations in the Korean war. 

Lord Alexander, who is a soldier and not 
a politician, has remarked that the bomb- 
ine of the Yalu power station meets with 
his approval. He reports, however, that he 
had not been consulted in the matter; pre- 
sumably this means also that he had not 
expressed approval while he was there of 
any suggestion that it might be done, or 
at least other than strictly “off the record.” 

A curious incident that may not be un- 
related and that still awaits explanation 
is the assertion of Mr. Lovett, the Ameri- 
can Secretary of Defence, on June 24, that 
the British Government had been informed. 
This was afterwards withdrawn. 

Is it possible that this may be explained 
by a misunderstanding 'as to what Lord 
Alexander knew about it ? 

Lord Alexander was due back in London 
on June 25, two days after the bombing 
began and the day after its completion. 

He was reported to be bringing with him 
American agreement to the appointment of 
a British Deputy or a British senior staff 
officer to be associated with the command 
in Korea. There pwould then have been 
formal contact between the Americans and 
the British in all major aspects of military 
operations; and with the known British 
attitude it would be exceedingly improbable 
that, without some radical change in the 
circumstances, he could have given official 
endorsement to what General Mark Clark 
proposed to do. 

The power station was reduced toa “ heap 
of junk” before Great Britain was put in 
a position to say its word. 


% 


If. however, one tries to understand the 
American viewpoint in these matters the 
impossibility of ‘there being any genuine 
equal partnership between America and 
Britain becomes evident. 

If there were real United Nations con- 
trol it would be a different matter: 
America would take its place among a 
number of mations in the reaching of all 
erudial decisions, and on the question of 
what should be done beyond the 38th 
Parallel it is unlikely that American policy 
would tbe endorsed. 

There has not been from the very begin- 
ning, however, any effective control over 
America’s actions, and Great Britain is in 
the war as an ally—and a very subordinate 
ally—and not as one of a number of equal 
partners in an effective world organisation. 


+ 


The American Government represents a 
population more than three times that of 
Britain; and the command in Korea are 
naturally very conscious that the war is 
predominantly an American war. 

It is overwhelmingly American men who 
are fighting the war and American money 
that is financing it. 

The American Command and the US 
War Department inevitably finds it very 
unsatisfactory that Great Britain may ex- 
ercise a veto upon its decisions, for that 
is what it amounts to in matters of this 
kind. 

It must naturally seem to them that the 
much less important nartner may be exer- 
cising a greater degree of control over 
major policy than the larger one. It there- 
fore seeks ways and means ‘to secure that 
the nation that is undertaking the major 
war effort shall have the effective word on 
major decisions that have to be taken. It 
had the effective word on June 23. 

Great Britain therefore is carried along 
on a course it does not wish to follow in 
pursuance of a policy that, except in re- 
lation to the cireumstances of the outbreak 
of civil war in Korea, is not its own. 


+ 


Great Britain would today be taking 
positive action for the peace of the world 
if it were to come out of Korea. | 

Those who insist that we must continue to 
be associated with what is being done there 
because we are under a moral obligation 
to punish aggression, permit themselves to 
be blinded by this one consideration to 
many others equally important. 

The Korean war is surrounded by more 
sordid and degrading circumstances than 
any war during the present century. 

From the start, in the operations of the 
United Nations, unjustifiable violence was 


then | 


BEHIND THE 


American logic 


Tv is difficult to follow the logie of 
Mr. Acheson though it is easier 
to understand his purpose. 

Trance and Britain have not, been strong 
enough to persuade him of the necessity of 
an immediate meeting of the Four Powers 
to discuss the future of Germany. 

Ilis speech in Berlin was pessimistic be- 
cause he does not really want a conference 
before the ratification of the Contractual 
Agreement. He said that the responsibility 
for failure to arrange a conference must lie 
at the door of those who did not want Ger- 
man elections and German unity. 

Since he also spoke of Russian intransi- 

| gence he was apparently referring to the 

USSR, though his criticisms are more appli- 
cable to America. 

It was Russia who called for a meeting 
of the Four Powers to discuss German unity 
as an urgent matter twelve months ago. 
_It was America who insisted on the inclu- 
sion of other causes of tension, but then re- 
fused to include on the agenda a discussion 
on NATO and American air basis, 

Who is therefore responsible for the fail- 
ure of that effort? 

Who forced through the Contractual 
Agreement and European Defence Treaty, 
involving the remilitarisation of Western 
Germany and the attempt to bind a united 
Germany in advance into the Western bloc, 
and ithus put their own interests before that 
of German unity? 

Who, on the other hand, again proposed 
a Four Power meeting and stated clearly 
their desire for German unity and the need 
for all-German elections and agreement on 
the conditions governing them? 

Mr. Acheson is condemned by his own 
logic, for the question js whether to jeop- 
ardise ratification for the sake of the Four 
Power conference or to jeopardise the con- 
ference for the sake of ratification. 

_ There can be no doubt as to the American 
view and they are wreng — dangerously 
wrong. 

_ There are three possible general attitudes 
in any dispute: you do what is right, no 
matter what I do; I will do what is right 
when you have done what is right; I will 
do what is right, no matter what you do. 
If the first represents the general attitude 
of the West to the Soviet Union and the 
second the limit to which Britain and Am- 
erica are prepared to go, it is the third 
which should represent the British attitude 
in relation both to Russia and America. 

Unfortunately there are all too many who 
would prefer that we should be wrong in 
the company of America than right in the 
company of Russia. 


This is murder 


HE full effects of the bombing 
of the power stations on the 
Yalu River may not be realised even 


| by those who most deplore the action. 

The impairing of communication and the 
| cutting off of power from aerodromes is 
the least significant result. Thousands of 
factories in Korea and Manchuria will have 
to remain idle for months to come. 

Imagine what that means with the 
severity of winter ahead. Not merely the 
loss of amenities such as lighting and heat- 
ing in private homes (which would be bad 
enough), but the loss of all the products 
of factories deprived of power and unable 
to turn out clothes, blankets, food, and other 
absolute necessities. 

The bombing has condemned millions of 
Koreans and Chinese to death from cold or 
starvation. This is its crime. 

There is only one way of reparation, the 
withdrawal of British troops from Korea 


done fo any decent conception of judicial 
procedure in order to give the colour of 
legalistic validity to a course that America 
was bent on taking in any case. 

“very member of ‘the United Nations 
Association, for instance, knows that if 
and when hostilities cease there will have 
to be an inquest on the procedures that 
were adopted then to ensure that nothing 
of the same character may occur in the 
future. 

The sovereignty that we went in to 
defend was an unsavoury police state, 
ormanised on lines of blackguardism and 
violence ‘by Syngman Rhee and Lee Bum 
Suk. 

% 


The war has been fought with a callous 
inhumanity that is a deep disgrace to 
Western standards. 

Even South of the Parallel by far the 
greater part of the destruction that has 
‘been inflicted on the people and their 
homes and workplaces has been perpetrated 
by those who claim to be there to defend 
them. 

The whole business has reached a new 
low level of degradation in the abomina- 
tions of Koje, deriving at least as much 
from “UN” Command incompetence and 
lack of human feeling as from Communist 
intransigence; and in the renewed demon- 
stration by Syngman Rhee that the Russia 
of the punge period has nothing to teach 
him in regard to the method of government 
by the killing of those who express dis- 
agreement. * 


It is not a pacifist proposal we make. A 
government <aeceptime militaristic stan- 
dards, so long as they do not hold that 
such standards require the sinking of all 
moral values, could accept it. 

We should come out of Korea. 


NEWS 


and a speedy armistice and peace which | 


will enable relief workers to do something 
to make good the appalling tragedy which 
must otherwise result. 


This is appeasement 


PPEASEMENT venerally means 
policies which attempt to soothe 
or quieten an opponent and buy time 
(often at the expense of someone 
else) as against the policy of racon- 
ciliation and the attempt to reach 
agreement on fundamental points of 
difference, if necessary at some sacri- 
fice to ourselves. 


There is no lack of criticism about the 
appeasement of potential enemies, but 4aP- 
peasementt is just as bad and dangerous 
when it is directed towards our friends, 
and British policy in relation to Americ 
1s one of appeasement, 

Even when there is general condemnation 
of American action, such as the bombing © 


the power stations in Korea, politicians are 


content to express disapproval in one sen 
tence and appeasement in the next. 

Their purpose indeed has not been t0 
condemn the crime, but to express regret 
that Britain was not consulted. 


The Labour Government was as guilty . 


as any in appeasing America, and in opp0 
sition the Labour Party seem more anxious 
not to offend the USA than to put an en 
to the fighting in Korea. 

_ They lost ithe opportunity of really divid- 
ing the House on 2 motion which would 
have expressed not displeasure ‘but con- 
demnation of the whole policy of appease 
ment through which we are encouraging 
the domination of America as surely as We 
encouraged Hitler. : 


American “get tough” 
and the UN 


Whatever may or may not be true about 
possible Russian aggression, there ig unfor- 
tunately ample evidence that what eN- 
dangers peace to-day is the whole trend of 
American policy. 

The comments appropriate to the second 
anniversary of the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea have been based upon the assump- 
tion that the North Koreans were solely 
responsible, that the Americans were taken 
by surprise and only reacted as they di 
because they believed that the Soviet Union 
had to be checked at once. 

Though all the information is not avail- 
able, no one can read such information a3 
has now been published without being 
forced to the conclusion that the issue is 
not so simple and that at least the whole 
responsibility cannot be laid on the North 


Koreans and that America knew as mucly | 


if not more, than Russia. 

Those who were anxious to pursue the 
get-tough policy not only involved America 
but dragged in the United Nations (wh® 
apart from a few honourable exceptions 
like India, have allowed America to dom- 
mate the scene), set at novght the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, and have taken thei! 
share Jn jeopardising the chance of at 
armistice and a reasonable peace settlement. 

f we are to save the United Nations’ 
from disintegration, if we want to stop the 
crimes which are being committed in the 
name of UN, if we want peace in Korea 
if we want to fulfil our responsibility we 
must at whatever cost in Anglo-Americat 
relations refuse any longer to be a party to 
their dangerous policy or to share in thei! 
ill-starred adventures. 


The threat of the 
unexplode#. bomb 
HE Alsop brothers, in the New 


York Herald Tribune recently 
reported that the United States Gov- 


ernment has issued instructions 
which severely limit access by 
Russian ships and ships of the 


Russian satellite nations to Ameri- 
can ports and the ‘(Panama Canal. 

The reason is that any innocent-looking 
vessel might contain an atomic bomb in its 
hold, and this would be enough to neutralise 
a harbour. 

The Manchester Guardian comments: 

That is obvious enough, and the danger 

to ports like London, Antwerp, and Bor- 
deaux must be as great as to New York; 
Boston, and Baltimore. Are we taking 
it too lightly or is the United States 
taking it too seriously? The answer is for 
each ccuntry to settle for itself. Senti- 
ment here will, on the whole, be against 
dramatic measures. 

“Dramatic measures” ig hardly the right 
term for the further ‘restriction on reason: 
able human intercourse that the Unit 
States authorities have added to the many 
other such restrictions they impose. 

‘As the technical development of the 
destructive powers of atomic energy pro’ 
gresses there will be many more ways than 
this in which great damage may be wrought 
by innocent-looking means. 

_To attempt to deal with these by pro: 

hibitions and_ restrictions on liberty of 
movement will increasingly make normal 
life impossible. 
_. Unless we find some sane way of assim’ 
ilating the fact of atomic discovery t® 
human ways of living we may be threat 
ened with the destruction of any civilisatio# 
worth while through the atomic bomb with’ 
out the future explosion of one of them. 
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AM happy te report a great 
advance jn our treatment of 
African peoples. 


According to a Reuter message, “ Britain 
has told the United Nations Trusteeship 
Council that it is prepared to abolish floeging 
in Tanganyika.” 


It is kind of us thus to be willing to 
follow a long way behind most civilised 
Nations, who abolished flo~ming in their 
own lands many years ago, long before we 
did, and who are now appalled at rumours 
(unfounded) that we shall return to that 

barous practice at home because old 
ladies still wet hit on the head and robbed, 
as they did when they were protected by 
flogging. 

This grave danger to old ladies was, of 
Course to have been averted by the House 
of Lords when it saved the nation from the 
abolition of (capital punishment iin 1948. 

rd Simon then said that if there were 
no death penalty, many women would wait 
with fear for the knock at the door. 

He was blissfully unaware that far too 
Many women wre still waiting with hope 
for a knock at the door. 


% 


But I am wandering from the main 
theme; this matter of flaming, not at home 
but away. Whatever we may have done 
at home (and only prison officers now have 

@ supposed protection of the cat) it was 
& rash and bold move to offer to remove 

oering in a eolony, where the people are 
Only natives. 

. The important advanee I want to report 
'S mot that we were willing to take that 
frave risk. There is more to come yet 
from ithat Reuter message. We offered to 
abolish floeging in Tanganyika, says the 
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THIS is the first of a series of articles in 
Which ROBERT GREACEN will describe 
the lives and work of men and women who, 
Mm various fields of activity, are contribut- 
Int to create the conditions necessary for 
2 peaceful world. 

Among future subjects in the series 
will be Albert Camus, Alex Comfort, 
Christopher Fry, Aldous and Julian 
Huxley. 

The photo of Dr. Schweitzer ig repro- 
duced by courtesy of the publishers of Dr. 
veorge Seaver’s “ Albert Schweitzer, The 
Man and His Mind,” A. and C. Black, Ltd. 


ALBER 


There ave no heroes of action: only 
herocs of renunciation and suffering. 


—Albert Schweitzer 


LBERT SCHWEITZER is one of 
. the truly great men of our 
Ume; medical missionary in Africa, 
Musician and philosopher, he has 
achieved eminenze in several fields of 
Intellectual and practical activity- 
Born in 1875, the. son of an Alsatian 
Pastor, he spent a happy but reflective 
childhood in the Miinster valley. At nine 
years old he could deputise for the organist 
™ the local church of Giinsbach. As a 


boy his chief interests were history and | 


Natural science. 

Schweitzer speaks frankly of his early 
faults—a passionate temper and argumen- 
tativeness—which had to be overcome by 
Mental resolution (for it is a mistake to 
assume that the possession of “genius” dis- 
Penses with personal effort). 

Behind that sense of humour which 
Shielded him fron. the destructive impact of 
Many bitter exseriences to come, lay an 
“Nusual responsiveness to human suffer- 
Ing; he tells us of being “saddened by the 
amount of lmisery I saw in the world 
@round me.” From boyhood he patiently 


developed that sympathy for every living © — 


thing, bird and beast and fiower, that 
later gave rise to his theory of Reverence 
for Life. 


TRY EVERYTHING ONCE 


SAY what you like about the Government 

_ (and I could exude adjectives for five 
Minutes without repeating myself), during 

e past few weeks it has taken what may 
truly be called a step in the right direction, 
4t has been handing out income-tax rebates. 

The step is unlikely to be repeated. It 
May even he retraced. Those who believe 
it represents conscience-money, or change 
Sf heart, will be disappointed. But it does 
show what could be done by any future 
Government sufficiently alive to public 
Safety to give us back the money it spends 
®n defence. 

I mention this because two readers have 
Presented their rebates to PN. They will 
€nioy this. After standing by helplessly 
Watching so much of their income wasted 
nN means of making the world dangerous 
Or democracy, they will enjoy being able, 
:Or once, to transfer a portion of the tax 
M the right direction. 
pouch transactions are unprecedented. 
h ey must feel like pioneers. I wonder 
Sw you would feel. It’s a good idea to try 


"Verything once. 

- B. J. BOOTHROYD. 
Contributions since June 20: £22 Qs 5d. 
Total for 1952: £408 11s 8d. 
please make cheques, etc., payable to 

face News, Ltd., and address them to 
.°'a Brittain, Treasurer, Peace News, 
“ Blackstock Road, N.4. 


— says 
Frankie 


message, “but the natives are opposed to 
the idea.” 

I do not rejoice about this. I rejoice 
about the fact that at last in these impor- 
tanit matters we put first and foremost in 
our considerations, the wishes of the natives. 

This shows what a good tthing imperi- 
alism can be. I take it we shall in future 
always ask the natives whether they \think 
anything we propose to do is a ¢ood thing; 
for instance, whether dt is a good thing that 
the proposed new governing body for their 
land shall be mainly white. If the natives 
are opposed to the idea, the scheme will 
no doubt be abandoned, as reluctantly as 
we shall have to abandon the scheme to 
abolish flogigine. 


* 


It is of course a normal ithine in these 
mattters at home for ‘the twishes of ‘the 
sufferers to be ‘borne in mind. 


It is well known that we do not abolish 
fox hunting because the fox enjoys it so. 
There is no other justification for the un- 
speakable to continue to chase the uneat- 
able (Oscar Wilde, I think. No copyright, 
I hope). 


And the good time to be had by all hares 
in coursing meetings is so ‘popular that 
stuffed ones have to be piloted electrically 
round race courses to share the enjoyment 
of their live brethren. No doubt electric 
hares do enjoy the fun because they play 
such ‘a joke every time on the dogs (man’s 
most intelligent friend) and they ean safely 
come up again for more next morning. 


% 


Anyhow, progress is in the air. No 
longer can barbarism triumph simply be- 
cause the barbers like it, but only because 
the suffering victims prefer it. 


_ When I ami next asked thait stock ques- 
tion “Have you stopped beating your 
wife ?” I shall not need to hesitate about 
the answer. I shall say “No, she likes it. 
And I’d do anything to please my wife.” 


... then there is a paper shortage 


“The press is always well-disposed to- 
wards me when I write about Psalms; but 
if I submit an article about peace—then 
there is a paper shortage.”—Pastor Uffe 
Hansen, Danish pacifist, at a Scandinavian 
Peace Conference. | 


T SCHWEITZER 


At eighteen Schweitzer entered Stras- 
bourg University, setting himself to read 
Theology and Philosophy. He extended 
his childhood interest in the life of Jesus, 
so beginning a close analysis of the first 
three Gospels that resulted in “The 


Mystery of the Kingdom of God ” and* The 
A year’s 


Quest of the Historical Jesus.” 


bie 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


military service in 1894 appears to have 
been occupied with theological rather than 
military matters. 

He studied in Paris for his Doctorate in 
Philosophy. Of course during these years 
of intensive study he had not been neg- 
lecting his musical talent, so that when he 
presented himself as a pupil of the famous 
Parisian organist, Widor, he replied to the 
question, “ What will you play? ” with 
“Bach, of course!” One of Schweitzer’s 
principal works is a critical biography of 
Bach. 

After Paris came theological study in 
Berlin, where he began to notice for the 
first time “the growth of a peculiar in- 
tellectual and spiritual fatigue” in Euro- 
pean society—-and this at a time when most 
philosophers propounded the idea of never- 
ending progress. 

By 1903 Schweitzer had been appointed 
Principal of the Theological College of St. 
Thomas in Strasbourg, a position scarcely 
pete of even by the most brilliant man 
oO 

But years earlier, in 1896 in fact, he had 
resolved that for him happiness could not 
be considered a matter of course. He felt 
that a life of scholarship, teaching and 
writing and organ recitals could not be his 
because of the overwhelming need for posi- 
tive action in alleviating human suffering. 

Thus he had decided at the outset of his 
adult life that from the age of thirty he 
would devote himself primarily to the direct 
service of his fellow men as cifcumstances 
would best indicate. 
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50m. UNEMPLOYED 


The future of India 


50,000,000 Unemployed, by Michael Youns 
A Labour Party pamphlet, 6d. 


HIS is a heantening pamphlet, 
and the Labour Party is to be 
congratulated on publishing it. 

Michael Young, recently made the 
Party’s Research Adviser, paid a visit to 
India to investigate conditions there, and 
this pamphlet is his Report—published as 
an expression of personal views and not as 
a statement of Party Policy. 

The aim is to widen knowledge and to 
stimulate discussion throughout the Lab- 
our Movement, and to help to clarify some 
of the problems which the Colombo Plan, 
now become the World Plan for Mutuai 
Aid, is designed to solve. 

The author sees the root of India’s prob- 
lem in her 50,000,000 unemployed peasants. 
The figure is a guess, as the count has 
never been taken, but it is not an over- 
statement. The problem is how to provide 
them with work and spending power. 
Towns or villages ? 

Naturally, in the first place, Michael 
Young turns to Western industrialism for 
his solution. His recipe? A big: expansion 
of industrial investment and of seryices of 
al! kinds, and a big transference of labour 
from the land to industry. Those left on 
the land would get Jarger holdings and bet- 
ter equipment, and so would give a greater 
agricultural output. 

But there are snags. So impoverished 
are India’s villages, that for a long time 
to come they would eat all they produced, 
and the swollen towns would go hungry. 
The author even thinks that it might be 
necessary to coerce the peasants as Russia 
did in the early days of the Revolution. 

But there are worse snags, which the 
author does not mention. If only 10,000,000 
workers were transfered to the towns, to 
absorb them would require 10,000 factories 
each employing 1,000. How long would it 
take to build and equip them, and at what 
cost ? And who would finance them ? India 
couldn’t, and in fact only the USA could. 

India would not allow her to do so even 
if she were willing (which is exceedingly 
doubtful) because India has a horror of 
financial imperialism, and whoever gave 
her large quantities of credit, would de- 
mand political and economic conditions! 
But supposing the 10,000 factories ap- 


The call which stirred him most deeply 
came from the Paris Missionary Society 
which appealed for medical missionaries 
willing to serve in French Equatorial 
Africa. 

Schweitzer decided to answer it, come 
what may. Consequently he resigned his 
post, to the astonishment of his Christian 
and other friends who urged that his many- 
sided talent would be wasted in ministering 
to a primitive people. 

He was disturbed by such criticisms, es- 
pecially when they came from those who 
theoretically subscribed to Christian doc- 
trine; but he refused to alter his decision. 


Thus he began his student days again at 
the age of thirty, determined to acquire 
yet another doctorate—in Medicine—for he 
would not rest content with a mere pri- 
mary degree. During several years of hard 
study in a new field he supported himself by 
organ recitals and by writing. 

Finally a medical doctor, with special 
qualifications in tropical diseases, he had 
to struggle to be accepted by the Mis- 
sionary Society to whose call he had res- 
ponded so eagerly. They feared his theo- 
logical unorthodoxy, but Schweitzer gave 
an undertaking to confine himself to medi- 
cal work. 

Thus, with his wife, Schweitzer went to 
Africa on his supreme mission. As a white 
man he has attempted to atone for the 
wrongs that other white men have inflicted 
on the coloured races. 


% 


At Lambaréné he discovered that “pain 
is a more terrible lord of mankind than 
even death itself.” 


One learns of the appalling difficulties he 
faced from George Seaver’s excellent bio- 
graphy, “ Albert Schweitzer: The Man and 
His Mind.” For Schweitzer, in oder to 
carry out his medical work, had perforce 
to become architect and builder. 


He has continued this work since 1912 
but for a few visits to Europe to give organ 
recitals and lectures. 


One “visit” in 1917 was for internment 
in France as a German national. Charac- 
teristically, Schweitzer formed a friendship 
with his Camp Governor who later used to 
write to him as “ Mon cher pensionnaire ” ! 

The fact that Schweitzer wrote his great 
work, “The Philosophy of Civilisation” 
(and other tbooks) and practised organ- 
playing in his “spare time,” while carrying 
out medical and administrative work in a 
trying climate, can be ascribed only to an 
extremely robust physical constitution, 
allied to an iron strength of mind. But the 
qualities of this great man that most com- 
pe! our respect are his humility and his 
willingness to sacrifice himself for others. 

He has written that “we should all take 
our share of the burden of pain which lies 
upon the world.” Everyone must know in 
his heart that there is no other way to 
achieve peace and happiness for all men. 


peared, the villages of India would not be 
able to buy what they produced, any more 
than they can to-day, so what would be 
gained? 

To solve India’s problem, work and well- 
being must be found quickly. But how? By 
way of the Gandhian economy; and by a 
stroke of luck, or fate, Michael Young 
stumbled on some examples of it—an ex- 
perience which changed his whole outlook. 

In the section “Self-help in the Villages” 
he gives us several clear convincing des- 
criptions of villages being completely trans- 
formed by the simple device of self-help. 

It forces to the front this question: Why 
spend thousands of millions on fiactories 
and machinery, and several decades in 
making and building them, when a huge 
reservoir of labour lies at hand ready to 
be set to work with ithe aid of simple tools 
which could be provided at small cost? 

What an opportunity for a Labour Gov- 
ernment! With quite moderate grants un- 
der the World Plan for Mutual Aid, and a 
few men of Michael Young’s type, in a 
very short time scores of thousands of 
dead villages could be transformed into 
living ones, full of vitality and hope, while 
creative labour would satisfy more and 
more of their needs, and thereby produce 
that inner strength which Gandhi pre- 
dicted would lead to his “India of Village 
Republics.” 


And without strings 


These British leaders, co-operating with 
the Ghandhian Pioneers, could work 
miracles inside fifteen or twenty years! 
Michael Young can scarcely hold himself 
in, so moved is he by what he saw: 

“Tt has been shown that villagers have 
the remedy in their own hands. Full 
employment will not come as the result 
of financial] action, or indeed of anything 
the Government can do, unless the co-op- 
eration of the villages is gained. The 
struggle will be won not in Delhi but in 
the village. And it will not be won by 
the individual action so revered by the 
West, but by the willagers acting: ‘'to- 
gether with advice from technical experts 
whenever they need it. ... 

“So policies for full employment, even 
more than in the Western countries, 
come not within the province of econ- 
omiecs but of sociology, technology and 
politics. The great questions are not 
what can be done with interest rates, 
prices, purchasing power, or sources of 
saving, but what can be done to help 
the peasants to help themselves. 

“It is therefore encouraging that the 
US Government agreed, in January 1952 
to provide a few million dollars for the 
extension of. self-help in the villages. The 
intention is to establish some fifty areas, 
each development area consisting of 
about 200,000 people in 300 villages. But 
the scale is still too small.” 

He adds that he does not believe small- 
scale projects should exclude large-scale 
ones, but that the two kinds should be 
complementary. With that I agree, as do 
the Gandhian workers, and as Gandhi did. 
The latter should serve the former, as by 
supplying them with their raw materials 
such as iron and steel, which they would 
use to perfection by their handicrafts. 


India’s opportunity 


Then, on the last page, we have these 
stimulating reflections: 

“There is no reason to doubt that even- 
tually the Indian people, with their great 
capacities will be able to reach whatever 
goal they set. ... 

“India has the opportunity to create 
a new society that will not be borrowed 
from the West but will be distinctly In- 
dian and Asian... . 

“India has the opportuhity to raise 
material standards without falling vic- 
tim to ‘materialism’... . 

“India can take warning as well as 
inspiration from the industrialised 
countries of the West, and this includes 
Russia as much as America. ... 

“The Americans, and to a growing ex- 
tent the Europeans and the Russians, 
are striving so hard for material things 
that they forget that wealth is not syn- 
onymous with social recognition nor 
does it promote spiritual and emotional 
development. Their striving defeats it- 
self because the richer they are, the more 
cars, refrigerators, whiskies and cigar- 
ettes they have, the poorer they ard 
liable to feel. .. . 

“The Indian can enquire whether Mr. 
Rockefeller or Mr. Ford, or Lord Nuf- 
field or Lord Citrine, or Comrade Stak- 
hanov or Comrade Mallik, enjoy lives of 
so much higher quality than the village 
peasant in one of the more prosperous 
districts of India. . . . Would it not be 
sensible to conclude that this is no path 
for India to follow—that India must ab- 
olish the terrible poverty of her villages 
and towns without land!ng herself in the 
new poverty of the ‘West, the poverty 
of rich people who feel poor? And if 
the goal is made the simple life that 
Gandhi taught, India can show, an ex- 
ample which may help to resolve some 
of the drastic dilemmas of Western 
Society.” 

I wish every member of the Labour 
Party would read this pamphlet, and pon- 
der, especially, its closing pages. I think 
they would then want to translate it into 
practical politics, and if they did that, they 
would make history, in ways which now 
seem but an impossible dream. In this 
policy is Labour’s Alternative to War! 


WILFRED WELLOCK 
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|. STUDENTS FORM 
PEACE SOCIETY 


PEACE SOCIETY has been 
formed at Birmingham Univer- 
sity with Dr. H. G. Wood, formerly 
Professor of Theology, as President. 
The Society’s aims are to 


1. Study the conditions of peace and the 
causes of wars; 


2. Advocate the cessation by negotiation | Way,” 


of wars at present being waged and 
the taking of other steps to lessen 
world tension; 

3. Stimulate the discussion of these pro- 

blems; and 

4, Encourage and help to co-ordinate 

such practical contributions as may 
be made to their solution by mem- 
bers of the University. 

The Constitution declares that: 

“Membership is open ito all members 
of the University who, believing that ithe 
cause of peace is a major cause of our 
time are prepared to explore together 
concrete means of promoting peace and ! 
preventing wars, without pledging adher- ! 
ence to any party or sectarian policy, and 

without taking sides in the present divi- 

Sions of the world into two opposing 

camps. 

All Birmingham students interested are 
asked to forward their names to the secre- 
tary: Miss E. Pinthus, The Peace Society, 
The University, Birmingham, 3. 

Vice-presidents of the Society are M. B. 
Hobling, MA, P. W. Edwards, MA, D. J. 
McCracken, PhD, and B. Mayo, MA. 

VW. A. Vickers is Chairman; A. C. B. 
Smith Joint Hon. Secretary and R. G. 
Joiner Hon. Treasurer. 


2. Peace Builders’ link 
with Gibraltar 


X EMBERS of Birmingham Peace 
-"* Builders who go without food for 24 
hours every month as a gesture of solidarity 
with the starving half of the world’s popu- 
lation are being joined by a number of 
unknown. friends throughout the world, one 
of them in Gibraltar. 

In a circular letter to their contacts the 
Peace-Builders ask how they can rouse the 
conscience of Westerners to the monstrous 
injustice whereby more than half of the 
world’s children starve. 

They quote E. S. Sachs’ description, in 
his recent book, “ The Choice before South 
Africa,” of the abysmal poverty of the 
Transkei tribes: 

“Only 4 per cent of the children have 
meat, only 5 per cent vegetables, while 
80 per cent must live on one meal a day, 
consisting of maize only.” 

“We have been itthinking about this a 
great deal,” say the Peace-Builders, “especi- 
ally on our Brotherhood Day, when from 
6 p.m. on the first Saturday of each month 
we fast for 24 hours, and pray for those 
to whom hunger is a daily reality. 

“We do this partly in recognition of and 
repentance for our own guilt, but we also 
wish, by using this Gandhian technique, to 
make others think. Are we succeeding ? 
It is so difficult to assess the results of such 
small efforts.” 

The money saved by fasting is sent to 
Oxford Famine Relief, 16 Broad Street, 
Oxford. The address of Birmingham Peace- 
Builders is 135 Foden Road, Birmingham, 
22a. 


Lettuce and beetroot 


will be welcome 


Se A SUMMER Get-Together and Bring 

and Buy Sale” is ithe title given to 
the London Area of the PPU’s money-raising 
effort which i's to be held on July 26 in 
the garden of Dick Sheppard House, 6 
Endsleigh Street, WC1. 

There will be refreshments and a stall 
which those attending the gathering are 
asked to fill by bringing gifts for sale. 
Home-zrown vegetables. from members’ 
gardens are suggested as one means of 
stocking the stall. 


Men v Women at cricket 


A cricket match between men and women 
is planned for the London area Garden 
Party at Kine Alfred’s School on Septem- 
ber 7. 

Those wishing to join either of the teams 
are invited to send in their names to the 
London Area Secretary, Joe Rowley, at 
Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh Street, 
WCil. 


ey 


Poster paraders wanted tomorrow 


A POSTER parade in support of the 
Peace Pledge Union’s Trafalgar Square 
demonstration on Sunday against German 
rearmament will march through the West 
End tomorrow, Saturday. , ‘ 

All who wish to join in, either carrying 
posters or distributing leaflets, are asked 
+o meet at Dick Sheppard House, 6 Ends- 
leigh Street, Euston, WC1, at 10.15 a.m. 
for 10.30. 


{RENOUNCE WARAND) WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, Is 


1 the basis of the Peace Pledge Unior:. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCl 


“‘Neutralise the whole 


of Germany” 


2,000 HEAR DR. NIEMOELLER AT 
DUTCH “THIRD WAY” MEETING 


BOUT 2,000 people attended a meeting held in Amsterdam recently 
to hear Pastor Martin Niemoeller speak in support of ‘‘ The Third 


A manifesto issued by the movement, 
which embraces both pacifists and non- 
pacifists, says: 


“The Third Way Peace Movement 
aims at uniting in a common bond ail 
those who are not prepared to accept the 
sentence of partition into two opposing 
camps which is now in process of being 
carried out in the world, because of their 
firm conviction that this partition must 
inevitably lead to war; those who are 
convinced that war can solve no prob- 
lems but only move them; those who are 
convinced that this war can and must be 
prevented. ... 


“Only joint consultation by the many 
who are not hampered by vested inter- 
ests of a material or ideological nature 
can open up a way of escape from the 
present impasse and lead the world to 
lasting peace.” 


Dr. Niemoeller, in his address, declared 
his belief that a “Third Way,” such as 
this, was the only way which could save 
his country, Germany. 


Germany must live at peace 


Germany, like Poland, Finland, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Hungary, had a_ common 
frontier with Russia, and could only remain 
in peace if the frontier remained cool, and 
was not set on fire. It was therefore essen- 
tial for her to find a way to live at peace 
with her Eastern neighbour. 


For the benefit: of those who_ believed 
that the Western Powers could win a war 
against Russia, he recounted conversations 
he had had before the war with leading 
military advisers of Nazi Germany, not 
one of whom believed that any Western 
power, or even the Western world as a 
whole under the leadership of the United 
States, could conduct a war against Russia 
with lasting success. 


He reneated what he had said in the 
United States recently : 

An American general with a strong 
army might succeed in capturing Moscow, 
in reaching and crossing the Urals. 
marching through Siberia, and crossing 
the Pacific back to the United States— 
but when he and his army reached New 
York they would find that they had all 
become Communists ! 


Communism, declared Dr. Niemoeller, is 
a very strong idea, and cannot be fought 
with weapons. 


Confession of guilt by clergy 


Earlier in his speech he had reminded 
his hearers of the “Confession of Guilt 


Briefly... 


A MESSAGE expressing full support for 
the African National Congress in their 
non-violent struggle against race discrim- 
nation in South Africa was sent by the 
London Area Council of the Peace Pledge 
Union to the African leader, Dr. Moroka, 
last week. 


The International conference on Non- 
Violence held in Perugia on January 30 
—the anniversary of Gandhi’s death— 
arranged to call three further meetings in 
Italy this year. 
The first, a Sion on as and 
sychology in relation to non-violence, 
ses held an Florence on June 14 and 15. 
On September 12 and 13 there will be a 
conference in Perugia on non-violence and 
the animal and vegetable world, and on 
December 27 and 28 a _ gathering in 
Florence to discuss non-violence in social 
and political relations. 


Those interested can obtain further infor- 
mation from Aldo Capitini, Palazzo 
Comunale, Perugia, Italy. 


New Warden at the International Voluntary 
Service for Peace Hostel in London, The 
Hermitage, is Horace Holder, formerly 
at West China University. 


The President of India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
speakine in Naini Tal on June 15, said 
that India would continue strenuous efforts 
for world peace, working to this end in 
the Gandhian way. Dr. Prasad was a 
former vice-president of the War Ke- 
sisters’ International. 


The Fellowship of Reconciliation Summer 
Conference “Christian Pacifism—-an In- 
ternational Faith” to be heid at Darley 
Dale. near Matlock, from August 9 to 16. 
has been fully booked up for several 
weeks and there js already a long waiting 
list of applicants for accommodation. 

The author of “Cry Korea,” Reginald 

Thompson, and Mrs. S. 0. Davies will 

be the speakers at a meeting 

organised by the Teachers for Peace 

Committee in Denison House on July ¥ 

at 7 p.m. Title of the meeting 1s The 

‘Threat of: Modern War to Human Values. 

A film “Peace Will ‘Win,” will be shown. 


a new peace movement founded in Holland last year. 


which he and a number of his friends— 


mostly fellow-clergy—had made in Stutt- 
gart in 1945. This referred not to the col- 
lective guilt of the German people, but to 
their personal guilt, as Christians, in not 
having put up a stronger resistance against 
Hitler and his Government between 1933 
and 1948. 


They felt that in every Communist andl 
Socialist who was sent to a concentration 
camp and murdered, in every Jew sent to a 
gas-chamber, Jesus Christ was crucified 
again. 


Out of this knowledge, he said, out of a 
deep pity for the poor unfortunate indivi- 
duals who suffered in the cold or hot war, 
he and his friends had been driven to enter 
political life, and try to use their beliefs, 
and the strength which they drew from 
them, to bring’ a Christian influence to bear 
on the statesmen of the world. 

The remilitarisation of Germany would 
make her a powerful factor, which would 
be used by both blocs in their struggle. 
If war broke out, he believed that 

Russia would immediately attack the Ruhr 
with atomic bombs, because she could not 
allow this area, with its armaments fac- 
tories, to remain under the control of 
the Western Powers. 

The only solution, therefore, was the 
complete neutralisation of the whole of 
Germany, making her into a vacuum be- 
tween the Eastern and the Western powers. 

The manifesto of the Third Way Peace 
Movement — in English — may be obtained 
from Miss A. M. Schiltmeyer, 18a, Schouw- 
weg, Wassenaar, Holland. 


U.S. PACIFIST TELLS 
REPUBLICANS— 


Your policy is 
incitement to murder 


From James Finucane 


\ 
“TPHE Dulles foreign policy is fitful in- 


citement to a thousand murders in a 
dozen countries, in the service of an at- 
tempted counter revolution. 

“IT can’t imagine its arousing enthusiasm 
or winning votes.” 

In these words, Frederick J. Libby, the 
Republican leader of the non-Partisan Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War last 
week warned the Republican Party against 
adopting John Foster Dulles’s foreign policy 
of what Mr. Libby called “cold liberation.” 
Mr. Dulles is reported to be writing the 
Republic foreign policy plank. 


“Americans are weary of war” 


Mr. Libby based his criticism of the 
Dulles policy on an unofficial foreign policy 
outline written by Mr. Duiles, and pub- 
lished in the May 19 issue of Life. The 
criticism was levelled in an open letter to 
the Republican platform committee. 

“The majority of the American people 
are weary of hate and war and preparation 
for war,” Mr. Libby asserted. “They want 
to look forward to peace and to prepare 
for peace, with its countless blessings for 
mankind. 

“The party that is bold enough to meet 
the unescapable chalenge of our times, the 
party that grasps the feel of this revolu- 
tionary age and dares to ride the revolu- 
tion and guide it in constructive channels 
to great achievement—that party will win 
oug election, put the Communists to flight, 
and, what is more important, will lead the 
world on the true road to enduring peace.” 


GARRISON TOWN GETS 


ANTI-WAR PREMIERE 


MUSHROOM CLOUD, a new play by 
a F. J. Salfeld and Mary Neill, was 
given its first production by the Repertory 
Company at the Theatre Royal, Aldetshot, 
last month. 

Set in the home of Arthur Sloane, an 
atomic scientist, it has one scene in which 
Sloane’s wife, and an artist friend, plead 
with him to give up his death-dealing work. 
He refuses, because being a weak man, he 
enjoys the sense of power and importance 
which the work gives him. 

The rest of the action consists of a rather 
intricate double-triangle plot, with a little 
blackmail thrown in for good measure. 

It is written in what the authors describe 
as heightened prose—a sort of metreless 
blank verse. This increases the dramatic 
effect at times, but at others the poetic 
expressions sound s0 out-of-yplace in the 
mouths of suburban characters that one 
hardly takes in their meaning. 

John Springett, who played the scientist, 
did not seem quite at home in his part, 
but Hazel Douglas as his wife, Jill Marriott 
as her niece, amd David Crosse as the 
artist friend gave very pod SRE 

TH.W. 


avd. 


Teachers discuss— 
THE ADULT-CHILD 
RELATIONSHIP 


From Jone Burgess 


“WE must never lose sight of the fact- 
that the adult-child relationship is: 
a mutual influence, where the adult reacts: 
to the child no less than the child to the 
adult,” said Marjorie Mitchell in addressing 
a meeting of the Education Commission of 
the Peage Pledge Union at the ‘Friends’ 
International Centre, London, on June 21. 
Mrs. Mitchell, who is Senior Lecturer in- 
Biology and Health Education at the Maria- 
Grey Training College, gave a brilliant sur- 
vey of Adult-child Relationship in Home, - 
School and Community, illustrating her 
talk from her own wide experience among 
parents, students and teachers. 


AUTHORITY 


While stressing the ever-changing nature - 
of the relationship, she underlined the im- 
portance and permanence of the home 
influence, “home” in its simplest form 
consisting of mother and child. 

Most difficulties of adjustment to life 
in school and the community can be 
traced, she said, to disturbances of this 
basic relationship. 

The problem of “authority” scarcely 
arises if the mother has treated her child 
not as an immature adult but as a person 
complete at each stage of his development. 

From among the many illuminating re- 
marks which distinguished aMrs. Mitchell’s - 
address the following may be singled out. 
as high-lights: 

..- One of the father’s special functions - 
is (to provide the mother with adult relation- 
ship. Where this is lacking the emotional 
relationship of mother and child becomes - 
too strong. 

. -.. The difficulties of the child-teacher 
relationship may often be due to the fact 
that the teacher, being in a minority, has - 
acquired many of the characteristics of a. 
minority. 

AGGRESSIVENESS 

... The tendency of many adults to sup- 
press as “cissy” a iboy’s tender emotions’ 
may lead to the development of marked 
aggressiveness. 

... Adolescents need to get out of school 
and do something real in the adult world. 

... The long hours teachers are expected 
to spend alone in the company of children 
are bad for human relations. 

. .. Schools without a head may gpive- 
better child-adult relationships because the 
complication of a teacher-head relationship 
is avoided. ... 


West Midlands Area, Peace Pledge Union 


ANNUAL GARDEN PARTY 


SATURDAY, JULY 12, from 3 to 9 p.m. 


Fircroft College, Oaktree Lane Birmingham 


(1 minute walk from Bournville Green up 
Woodbrooke Road) 


Speaker: Phyllis Vallance 


——- CHURCH OF ENGLAND PACIFISTS.-———, 


should be on the roll of their own paci- 
fist society. Send a card for particulars 
to the 
Anglican Pacifist Fellowship 


Newington Rectory, 59 Kennington Park Road, 
London, S.E.11. 


The Millennium 


by the World Teacher 


The Millennium, the Christian Communism, is the 
only practical politics which ean give the world 
Justice and Peace, that is, natiohal independence for 
those without it, doing away with war and giving 
the people social justice. ~* 

The World Teacher gives the «ruth about religion 
and politics and shows that the zlaim of the Church 
of Rome to be the one true Church of Christ, the 
teacher of the Divine religion, a Divine institution. 
Divinely inspired and infallible is true which makes 
all the opposing claims false ones. Their exponents 
cannot show that their respective claims are true 
nor do they make a similar claim to that of the 
Church of Rome. 

He also shows that by means of the Divine religion 
and a moral ferm of polities the Millennium can 
be attained which makes all the existing forms of 
politics false ones. Their exponents cannot also- 
show that they can give the world justice and peace 
as above which makes the Reformation and after 
largely responsible for the injustice and war of the 
present day and which is leading to the downfail 
of civilisation. 

If publicity is given to a knowledge of the Millen- 
nium non-Roman Catholics will have no option but 
io become Roman Catholics as they will not be able 
to continue, conscientiously, to profess any other 
than the Divme religion. The world will also have 
to give up the existing forms of politics and adopt 
that of the Millennium as she will not conscientiously 
be able to continue to have injustice and war when 
she can get justice and peace by a change of politics. 

It will be seen from the booklet that men evolve 
by means of religion, become civilised more or less: 
and have a civilisation, and by giving it up they 
degenerate, revert to barbarism and destroy their 
civilisation. There is, therefore, no justice, peac® 
and civilisation to be had without Christianity by 
the cheap and easy means of the present day. More- 
over the interests of the upper classes are oppose 
to those of the people as injustice and war, if won. 
tends mainly to benefit the upper elasses and deprive* 
the people of their rights, whereas justice and peac® 
obtained by the politics of the Millennium gives them 
their rights. The modern Democracy, Liberalism, 
Socialism, Marxian Communism and other politics 
are catchword ones. and only pay lip-service to the 
people as they cannot give them justice and peacé 
hence the opposition to the Millennium by the upper 
classes. 

Men as a rule are by nature more animals tha” 
men as they are not amenable to and guided bY 
right reason in their actions and do not hesitate 
to fight and kill one another for material ends, the 
strong preying on the week and thriving at their eX 
pense. If they will not submit to be tamed and 
civilised by God and His religion it is not possible 
for them to do so for their own kind, as they them~ 
selves are not much better than. other men. Ther 
fore, without the introduction of the Millennium, ' 
is hopeless to expect justice, peace and civilisatio™ 
—rather there will he their opposites. 


Booklet 46 pages 6d (postage 1!d) from W.T., nl 
Belgrave Road, London, S.W.1. 
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® Against Stalinism 

® Against Capitalism 
For a Socialist Democracy 
and Total Disarmament 


You Should Read 


THE SOCIALIST LEADER 


(The ILP Weekly) 


pider from your newsagent or from 318, 
| “gents Park Road, Finchley, London, N.3 


(Specimen copies sent on request) 
Indispensable to members of the PPU who want 


P-to-date information of home and world 
politics. 


PEACE NEWS is glad to advise Overseas 


| Teaders and trade friends that samples of 
Sur 1952 


Christmas 
Cards... 


are now available 


The new designs, all ‘by pacifist artists, 
INeude anew set of ENDSLEIGH PAINT- 
NG CARDS, based on Christmas Carols 
of Many nations, and an attractive variety 
ft sixteen, coloured Greetings Cards, prices 
‘ om 3d ‘to 5d each, wilth envelopes. Prices 
Te lower than last year (when record 
wales were made) and a bigger selection 
Offered. 


t4MPLE SETS of 16 cards, with enve- 
Pes and including a specimen Painting 


Card. 
Post free Ss. éd. (U.S. 75 cents) 


Also in preparation is a charming 
Peace Quotation 
| Calendar for 1953 


'o be sold at 1s, 6d., with envelope. 
SAMPLE SET and SAMPLE CALENDAR 
r 7s post free (US 1 dollar) 
rade Terms sent on request, special dis- 
nts for Organisations, Commission-for- 
1s to groups and readers obtaining 
ade orders. All enquiries welcomed, price 
list available shortly. 


WITH THIS ANNUAL. EFFORT TO RAISE 
£1,000 FOR PEACE NEWS! 


| 


HELp 


ENDSLEIGH CARDS 
PeaceNewsLtd, 3 Blackstock Rd, London, N.4 


Notes for your Diary 


| PACIFISTS AT US BOMBER BASE 


“We came in a spirit of friendship 
—you reciprocated” 


Pacifists from Birmingham, Canterbury, Cambridge, Shrewsbury, Weybridge 
and London assembled in Mildenhall last Saturday for the demonstration re- 
ported on page one. They travelled by cars whose drivers volunteered their 
services for the occasion. Below, one of the two pacifists who demonstrated at 
the main gates of the airfield, Connie Jones, describes what took place there 


OROTHY MORTON andI 
arrived at Mildenhall Aerodrome 
at 1.50 p.m. 


Two civilians came towards us and said 
they were pressmen, They took our names, 
addresses and occupations, then asked a lot 
of questions as to who was organising the 


demonstration, its purpose, and what 
Dorothy and I proposed doing, 
I suggested they watched, and they 


agreed; one moved off, and said to the other 
“just keep on talking for a few minutes.” 


Dorothy and I then spotted the poster- 
paraders coming, so I went up to the en- 
trance gates, called to everyone within ear- 
shot. “We are demonstrating against all 
atomic warfare, and preparation for it.” 
Then we lay down in the gateway, feet 
touching, and held our posters. The press- 
men took photos. 


Inside the gateway was an American 
service-man redirecting all traffic to another 
gateway; this had been going: on for somé 
time before we arrived I think. Also inside 
the gateway were several other GI’s stand- 
ine vound the Guard Room; after a few 
minutes a jeep arrived with Military Police, 
and then another, and they got out and 
stood round the guard room looking at us. 


Across the road was a Mobile Canteen 
with people standing round; near the Aero- 
drome gateway a small crowd of about a 
dozen collected, and there were other peaple 
watching from the gardens of the Marnied 
Quarters. There was a sentry by the atte, 
who made no attempt to stop us. There 
were no English police. 

The Americans were empecting us, and 
my impression was that the sentries had 
strict instructions not to touch us. 

I asked one of the paraders, Edith Adlam, 
who stopped to speak to me, if she would 
speak, and I would too; she addressed the 
spectators, and for about 10 minutes told 
them the significance of the bombing of the 
Korean power-stations and its disastrous 
effect on the Manchunians. 


It is time to rebel 


Then I got up (Dorothy remained lying), 
and explained to them why we were doing 
this; the public conscience throughout the 
world was now blunted to warfare of the 
beastliest kind, and me twanted to lopen 
people’s eyes to the evils of the atom 
armament race; sometimes the only way to 
wake people up was to give them a shock; 
that was why we mere resorting to what 
might seem a strange method. 


When the Spanish ittown of Guernica was 
bombed before ‘World War II, the world was 
shocked by the loss of life; now daily we 
could read of destruction in Korea and not 
turn a hair. Somehow this degradation of 
human beings had got to be shown up; 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


somehow the vicious circle of arming and 
counter-arming had got to be broken, 


Turning then to the GIs inside the gates, 
I told them that we were not anti-American, 
we ‘were not antivanyone, we were con- 
cerned for all mankind. We knew that 
they did not want to be in England, they 
wanted to go home, but had ibeen conscripted 
und compelled to come to this bomber-base. 
It was time ordinary people became rebels 
against their rulers, however, and refused 
to be conscripted to destroy one another. 
God created us to live together, not destroy 
one another like beasts. 


There was laughter when we lay down 
at the gateway; I reminded them what a 
pity statesmen couldn't sometimes laugh 
together, instead of conniving at secret 
treaties, or hurling abuse at one another, 


“In fact,” I satd, “today we have proved 
here the point of what I'am trying to per- 
suade you now; that whereas violence brings 
forth violegce, friendship always invokes 
friendship. 

“We came today to demonstrate the 
power of non-violence to you; we came in 
a spirit of friendship, and you have re- 
ciprocated. 

“We are not only conscious of the sym- 
pathy of those who are here ‘listening and 
watching; we also observe that you do not 
try to stop us, in fact, that you too are 
showing the spirit of non-violence. 

“This as the only alternative to war. 
Thank you for listening to us; we are going 
now to the town to hold a meeting in the 
market place.’ 

We then gave out leaflets and joined the 
main poster parade. 


University of London 
Pacifist Association 


To the Editor 


Wy ite reference to the letter from the 

chairman of the London Students’ 
Pacifists Society in your issue of June 20, 
I am pleased to be able to inform you that 
the society has now been recognised by the 
Collegiate Council as the University of 
London Pacifist Association. Professor 
Kathleen Lonsdale, FRS, has accepted the 
hon. residency. 

May I, through your columns, urge all 
internal, external and associate students of 
the University of London, to contact the 
secretary, c/o The London School of Econ- 
omics, Houghton Street, W.C.2. We are 
planning a very ambitious programme for 
Michaelmas term, the success of which will 
be an important strengthening of the paci- 
fist position within the University. 


A. DEUTSCH, 
Vice-Chairman, 
University of London Pacifist Association. 
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Up and Doing 
PN DRIVE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


FroLLowinG the recently reported cam- 

Paign in India for new Peace News 

readers we are glad to announce a sales 
drive in South Africa. 


For several months the Central News 
Agency in Johannesburg hare stocked 
and distributed a small quota of PN. 


They have now undertaken to circulate one 
hundred copies each week for a trial 
period. These will be supplied on “sale 
or return” terms. 


The help of every reader in South Africa 
is needed to spread the pacifist idea of 
non-violent resistance to oppression. 


Please ask your newsagent to order a sup- 
ply from Central Newsagency (PO Box 
1033 Jo’burg) and display them; tell 
pacifist and sympathetic friends about it; 
if you can, buy extra copies and pass 
them on. 

If, within the few months of this special 
effort, we can make Peace News publicly 
known as a paper with a unique contri- 
bution to make to the current troubles, 
much good may be done. 


Suggestions from South African and other 
readers will be warmly welcomed 


H.F.M. 
Circulation last week: 11,800 copies. 


INDIA AND THE 


KOREAN PRISONERS 


RIME MINISTER NEHRU is 
reported to have denied know- 
ledge of the plan referred to in 
last week’s PN under which pris- 
oners of ‘war on both sides in Korea 
might be sent to India. 


On this subject, however, he has told a 
press conference that if in any way India 
could be of use in finding a way out of the 
present impasse she would be happy to 
offer her services. 


“India,” he remarked, “is somewhat 
favourably situated because we have got 
friendly relations with both parties, 


_ “That is the chief value of India coming 
into the picture. We can approach in a 
friendly way all parties concerned.” 


The truth about germ warfare 


_ In reply to a suggestion regarding the 
investigation of germ warfare charges Mr. 
Nehru said: 


_ “For any proper investigation to be made 
it should be by a method accepted and ap- 
proved by both parties. concerned.” 


The investigation would be of uge only if 
undertaken by scientists. The reports that 
had so far been made on the subject were 
by “unilateral, one-sided committees. They 
cannot be considered by others to be wholly 
impartial.” 
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What next in Korea? 


(Continued from page one) 


Government to press for an immediate 
meeting of the United Nations Organisa- 
tion to reconsider the whole situation in 
Korea with a view to securing the with- 
drawal of all foreign armed forces. and 
the establishment of an _ international 
organisation for the purpose of relief and 
reconstruction in Korea.” 

This is the policy which, I believe, a 
very large section of the Labour Party in 
the country, if not the majority of the 
rank and file, think should be the policy 
in the light of recent developments. 


Intervention was a tragedy 


There is now general recognition that as 
far as Korea is concerned the policy of 
intervention has been a tragedy. That is 
admitted by the military correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian on June 25 in Fis 
article “Two Years of War”: 


“ At first the United Nations seemed, 
above all, to be rescuing a regime which 
it had helped to create and recognised: 
later the dictatorial methods of the South 
Korean government and the brutalities 
of its police left an evil taste. 

“Democracy of a kind may have been 
planted in South Korea after 1945 and 
without the war might have grown in 
fruitfulness but the war has weakened 
it.” 


So the war, instead of helping democracy 
in Korea, has had the opposite effect, which 
was not exactly what Mr. Attlee thought 
was going to happen at the time. 


The article proceeds: 


“ Disillusion was bound to come because 
of the frightful damage and destruction 
in Korea. If ‘liberation’ by the Com- 
munists was followed by mass arrests, 
murder and expropriation of some pea- 
sants, liberation by the United Nations 
hag been preceded by fire, bombs and 
blasts. Either way it has meant uproot- 
ing of families, death to countless thou- 
sands of villagers and refugees, and ruin 
to numberless flarms and towns. For 
many Koreans, perhaps the majority, 
United Nations intervention has been a 
personal catastrophe.” 

The Military correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian asks the question: 

“Was intervention worth while ?” and 
his answer is “although not’ for the 
Koreans it has been for others,” and goes 
on to argue that in so far as the war 
has shown the Communist countries that 
America was prepared to join in a collec- 
tive security war it has been justified. 


Increased tension 


Even on this Kne of reasoning it is 
rather premature to argue that intervention 
in Korea has stopped World War No. 3. 

Let us-hope.that the-object lesson of 

Korea has been learned by the nations 

and_their*rulers. 

On the other hand Korea has resulted in 
an Increasé in tension=between East) and 
West, was the.prelude to_the.re-armament 
programme, and nobody yet knows whether 
it may mean-the bombine-and blockading 
of China: y — 


"BRITAIN AND U.S. GET — 
GERM WAR PROTEST 


HE National Peace Council, last week, 
requested tht British and United 
States Governments to issue a declaration 
that they will under no circumstances use 
bacteriological warfare. 

“This plea,” say the NPC, “is made on 
the understanding that scientific inspection 
and control of bacteriological war prepar- 
ations would be impossible to devise in any 
fool-proof fashion. 

“It is made in the conviction that, being 
a simple and unequivocal act of good faith, 
such a declaration could have great value 
in lessening the tension between East and 
West, and in acting as a beginning of an 
overall settlement.” 


Baptists speak out on 


cadets and conscription 


armarthenshire and Cardiganshire Welsh 

Baptist Association recently passed a 
resolution stating that the rearmament 
programme would lead only to disaster and 
urging the churches to recommend their 
members to refuse service in military 
organsations such as the Home Guard and 
cadet units. 

Another resolution, reports the Man- 
chester Guardian, condemned military con- 
scription and pledged support to all who 
objected to military “service on the 
grounds of conscience. It urged that all 
Welsh objectors should have the opportunity 
of having their cases heard by local Welsh 
Tribunals and that the Welsh Appeals 
Tribunal be resuscitated. 


Fellowship House, 38 Gordon! Square. W.C.I 
Monday, July 14, 7 p.m. 


BAYARD RUSTIN 


American pacifist leader and 
singer will speak and also sing 
negro spirituals 
Admission free. Silver Collection. 


Jointly organised by the London 
Committees of the FoR and PPU. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London, N.4, by 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by The W. F. Clifford 
Printing Co. Ltd. (T.U.), London, N.16. 


Lord Alexander has talked about Korea 
as a rehearsal for a possible World War 3 
and unfortunately there is a vast amount 
of evidence to show that the nations are 
nearer war today than they were two years 
ago. 

But we have the admission that the inter- 
vention in Korea has been a personal catas- 
trophe for the Koreans and from the point 
of view of the people we went to liberate 
it has not been worth while, 

If the application of the principle of col- 
lective security in Korea has had these re- 
sults in Asia ought not We to re-examine 
it before we think of applying it to Europe? 


3 The Korean 
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aly 4 1982 


SYBIL MORRISON 


BARGAINING WITH BOMBS 


The policy of patience and sweet reasonableness has had no effect upon the 
negotiators, so an alternative method is being tried. Behind the deciawn 
(Yalu raids) is the conviction that the Chinese are anxious for a truce 
and lack the capacity for a counter-attack. 


—Daily Telegraph, June 25, 1954. 


If their bombing saved one British life I am certain every father and mother 
will feel the operation was more than justified. 
—Brig. Terence Clarke, M.P., Daily Telegraph, June 28, 1952. 
W YHEN the first atom bomb was and the Leaders concerned only with 
exploded over Hiroshima, the comment on the event. 


newspapers of this country made it 


The first atom bomb not only shattered 


known in the accredited manner of Hiroshima and destroyed tens of thousands 


the Press when there is a striking 
and staggering piece of news; that is, 
with huge headlines, very large print, 


its moral content 


— VISCOUNT HINCHINGBROOKE 


os HANK God for your courage,” was the tribute paid to a speech by 


Viscount Hinchin gbrooke, 


Conservative MP for Dorset South, in 


the House of Commons last week during the debate on the bombing of 


the Yalu River power stations. 


_ The tribute came in 
Davies (Lab, Leek). 


Viscount Hinchingbrooke, who rose to 
speak towards the close of the debate on 
June 25, said that it was because we had 
not been sufficiently frank with the US 
in the past few years that we were in some 
of our present difficulties, 

He continued: 


In not speaking sufficiently frankly to 
the Americans I believe that we some- 
times mistake the quality of mind of the 
average American citizen. The minds 
of young nations, like the minds of old 
gentlemen, are only moved by consider- 
able events. I do not think that the 


: 


nuances expressed through the quiet cor- 
ridors of the Foreign Office are sufficiently 
telling when they reach the turbulent 
world 3,000 miles across the ocean. 


Tt is all very well for our nation and 
for Western nations, schooled in an old 
tradition that established means of com- 
munication through chancelleries, to ex- 
pect appropriate and important reactions 
to take place in the countries with which 
we communicate and to expect those coun- 
tries to understand these nuances and de- 
vices. But if we want the United States 
to operate on a different principle, we have 
to express ourselves in.no uncertain terms 
by forthright speech in the open and in 
thé House of Commons. 


I deplore the fact that for so long in 
this Korean war we have not had impor- 
tant representatives in the various centres 
in'the Far East. The fact that we have 
not had them goes right back to the failure 
of the Socialist Government when the 
Korean war began. 


/SIt was~their responsibility to set up the 
appropriate channels of communication 
with the United Nations and the United 
States so that from the very first British 
policy could be made apparent in the opera- 
tions in Korea. They failed to do it, and 
I regret very much to say that in the last 
eight months of our Government we have 
failed ourselves to make the corrections 
which ought to have been made. 


T cannot quite understand how it is that 
the Prime Minister allowed this situation 
to persist. 


That we should have got into a situation 
where we have no control upon the United 
Nations in its actions than that, seems to 
me to be very serious indeed. 


I trust most earnestly that as the result 
of the visit to Korea and to Washington 
of Field Marshal Alexander and the Min- 
ister of State important changes will be 
made so that the British point of view can 
rai securely applied to the scene of opera- 

10ns. 


Eden spoke like a War Minister 


I was, frankly, rather disappointed by 
the speech of the Foreign Secretary this 
afternoon. It was a speech which was more 
appropriate to a Secretary of State for War 
than to a Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. It was a speech that seemed to 
me to move almost too exclusively in the 
military field. It is polities and foreign 
statesmanship that really govern the ques- 
tion as it confronts us tonight. 


My right hon. Friend spoke of the situ- 
ation in North Korea, where there are 
these power stations which were overrun 
originally in the advance and were subse- 
quently repaired, and then have been in 
the last few days heavily bombed. He said 
that that bombing action was justified be- 
cause the power from them was used to 
supply airfields over the border of 
Manchuria. 


The United Nations have been bombing 
airfields in North Korea which formerly 
contained those aircraft. It is not un- 
natural that the Chinese withdrew their 
aireraft from those airfields to airfields 
further back. If we continue to follow 
them up in this strategic sense, chasing 
the aircraft wherever they may be on the 
airfields and chasing the sources of the 
electrical power which feed their industries, 
it seems to me that the whole process is 
quite unlimited. It may go on for ever. 
It may go on by longer-ranged aircraft 
reaching out further over Manchuria 


through Mongolia until we find some day 


the form of an interjection from Mr. Harold 


that the Russians themselves are harbour- 
ing these Chinese aireraft. Then the full 
scale way will begin, 


I do not believe that in present cireum- 
stances in Korea an opening up of the 
military stratery of the United Nations 
can possibly result in peace. Peace is of 
two kinds. There is the kind which comes 
about through unconditional surrender—or 
it can come about through a truce. 

It can come about through the desire 
of both sides to get together and nego- 
tiate. That sort of truce, which rests on 
the willingness of both sides to come to- 
gether, can only be obtained by peaceful 
processes, 


You cannot obtain a truce by the 
processes of war. If you want uncon- 
ditional surrender, if you mant to launch 
full scale war against China and bring 
them to Panmunjom suing for peace, then 
bomb them to hell. 


But, if you want them to come to the 
council chamber, negotiating with us in 
the United Nations for a truce, you must 
exercise the arts of peace. You must ex- 
ercise infinite patience—[An Hon. Member: 
“Eleven months.”) It is not eonugh. I 
would not mind paying negotiators a high 
salary for a whole lifetime to sit in those 
tents and in those conditions in order to 
conclude peace. 


UN should not wage war 


I would not be advocating such policies 
at all if I thought that there was any 
high and moral advantage in continuing 
this war coming either to the United 
Nations or to ourselves. 


Since we crossed the 38th Parallel it 
seems to me from the strictly United 
Nations point of view, based on the 
original sanctions and agreements, that 
the war has lost its moral content. 

As a United Nations endeavour it seems 
to me to have no purpose now. It is pro- 
ducing an unending series of operations, 
or seemingly producing them. 

I have always doubted from the very 
start—since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence days—whether the United Nations 
was ever capable of being made an jnstru- 
ment of war, because it would inevitably 
divide the world into great groupings of 
Powers and produce war on a scale sur- 
Passing any that have gone before. 

I have always hoped that the United 
Nations would remain as a truce-making 
organisation, devoted to peaceful persuasion 
and the art of good international relations. 

Nor do I think that this war serves the 
British purpose in any degree. From a 
strictly selfish point of view we are get- 
ting nothing out of Korea. Indeed, since 
the war started great historical trading ties 
affecting the lives and fortunes of many 
of our people have begun to come to 
an end and may be ended altogether, 

I do not think that from our own 
individual pcint of view there is anything 
to be had from going on with the war. 
For those reasons I earnestly trust that 

the Foreign Secretary will recall again 
the splendid words he used when he went 
to Paris soon after the General Election 
and said that jt would be his aim to con- 
clude a series of definite and limited agree- 
ments with the Communist world, that it 
would be his aim to pacify public relations, 
to exercise the art of peace. 

If he will consult those techniques and 
those opportunities I am perfectly certain 
that it will serve this nation well, and the 
cause of the United Nations also. 

We are a country which has gone through 
two wars in one generation. We are in 
many ways an exhausted country, physi- 
cally, morally, spiritually and militarily. 

‘We need a long period of peace in which 
to build up our economic strength. We 
need our statesmen to exercise the arts 
of peace; and if the United States, in a 
different phase of development, in a dif- 
ferent corner of the world, cannot march 
with us in those policies, then I think, much 
as I value the Anglo-American relationship, 
that we should begin gently but definitely 
to indicate to them that we cannot face 
the endeavours, and that it is not in our 
interest to face the endeavours, which they 
seem successfully to be able to endure, 


of human beings, but it also shook the 
whole world to its innermost nerve centies 
The long sought formula for splitting the 
atom, which would release for the human 
race unlimited energy for its progress te- 
wards freedom from want and from slav- 
ery, had at last been discovered, and its 
first use was not for the betterment of the 
human race but for the destruction otf 
large numbers of them, 


* 


After the first shock came the second— 
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an atom bomb on Nagasaki, and to its 
credit, the conscience of the Western 
World, already stirred by Hiroshima, began 
to show signs of rising to boiling point, and | 
so at once the press and politicians com- 
menced to “play down” the effects of the 
bemb. 


They hastened to explain that certainly 
large numbers of people had been killed, 
and certainly the effects of radio-activity 
were as yet unknown, but however appall- | 
ing the sufferings and sorrows of the in- | 
habitants of these two Japanese towns } 
must. be understood that “all is fair’ ™ 
war, and that British and American lives 
had been saved. 


The present re-action in regard to the 
bombing raid on the Manchurian power ste 
tions is very similar: the headlines, t! 
shock, the subsequent dismay, the apolog!# 
It all goes along the same lines, 

The emotions of ordinary, simple people 
upset and concerned that a fearful ‘ 
literation ” bombing: operation should hav' 
been undertaken while truce talks were 
progress, have to be simmered down from | 
boiling point, so it must be proved, firstly: 
that as there has never been a “ cease | 
fire” agreement, any military action * 
perfectly legitimate, and secondly that suc? | 
action may ultimately result in the savins | 
of British lives, and is therefore justifiable 

The fearful fallacy in the “ negotiatio? 
from strength” policy is revealed in the | 
arguments; negotiation from  strengt 


is now shown to mean that negotiation’ 
‘must work our in thesway the stronses¥4 
side desires, and if not then that side gives 
overwhelming evidence of its power. } 
other words, negotiations on such 2 basi§ 
are nothing more ‘oi* less than an “ uncon? 
ditional surrender’ policy; either the ter 
are accepted! or)“ We'll show.you.” “Bol? 
sides can play at this game with equally 
appalling \resulte, |)! | 


As for the saving of lives,.it~should-* 
obvious)to.the meanest. intelligence that } 
spite, indeedit may be because of the 4 “4 
bomb, thousands of Britsh lives have bee 
lost in Korea, and if the war there spread 
to China and envelopes the world in } 
holocaust, millions of British, Americal 
Chinese and Russian lives will be sw 
lowed in the cataclysm. « 

It is not the nationality of the dead the 
matters; it is the fact that human beint” 
are dead when they should be alive. Ve 
is not and never can be a way to save bi 
nor a means of making peace. If Korea ne 
taught anything at-all it has taught t? 
basic and Ee teath, _ Z 

It is time to stopyttiis jong’ : 
attempt to bargain with bombs, and beet 
instead to make peace, not by truckling it 
tyrants either in the East or the West, Oy 
through a real suspension of hostilities, _ a 
disarmament proposals, by negotiatiO™ 
based upon a determination to find polit 
of agreement and. by the goodwill whit, 
will turn anger into understanding, 4” 
enemies into friends. 
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